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Dear Helen 


enclosing small check for your 
Fund. wish were larger, but sure 
you know something the many demands upon 
and how impossible for contri- 
bute them all should like. 


have wanted write and tell you ever 
since you left what great happiness and joy 
was meet you. have admired you 
from distance for many years that felt 
great privilege last know you. 


The books arrived and thank you thousand 
times for them. shall treasure them always 
coming from one the world's most wonder- 
ful women. 


Please remember Mrs. Macy and Miss 
Thomson, and with every good wish you, 


Sincerely, 


we 
¢ 
. 
. 


American Foundation for the Blind 


Annual Meeting, 
October 30, 1925. 


Attendance. 


Minutes, October 22, 
1924 Meeting. 


Re-election Officers. 


Re-election Officers 
Serve Executive 
Committee. 


President’s Report. 


Report Auditor, Sub- 
mitted Treasurer. 


Annual Meeting Trustees 
Nation-Wide Service 


Pursuant written notice required the By-laws, 
meeting the Board Trustees the American Foundation 
for the Blind, was held Friday, October 30, 1925, 
10.30 o’clock the offices the Foundation, 125 East 
46th Street, New York, 
Present: 

Migel, President 

Prudence Sherwin, Vice-President 

Olin Burritt, Secretary 

Herbert White, Treasurer 

Latimer 

Mary Hun 

Mrs. Homer Gage 

Swift 

Bramlette 

George Meyer 


constituting quorum the Trustees the meeting. The 
Messrs: Charles Hayes, and Robert Irwin, 


and Miss Lotta Rand, -Assistant the Secretary, were 
present. 


The meeting was 10.50 A.M., the 
President. 


The minutes the previous meeting held October 22, 1924, 
were approved mailed the Trustees. 


was moved and seconded that the following officers 
re-elected for the ensuing year: 

Migel, President 

Prudence Sherwin, Vice-President 

Olin Burritt, Secretary 

Herbert White, Treasurer 


was moved and seconded that the following officers 
re-elected serve the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year: 

Migel, President 

Prudence Sherwin, Vice-President 

Olin Burritt, Secretary 

Herbert White, Treasurer 

Latimer 


The President, his report, gave resumé the work 
the Foundation for the past year, and outlined some phases 
undertaken the future; wit, Helen Keller Membership 
Campaign, Radio, Scholarship, etc. 


The Treasurer read report submitted the auditor for the 
nine months ending September 30, 1925. was moved and 
seconded that his report accepted, and placed file. 
Carried. 
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Digest Business Trans- 
acted Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Two-side Printing. 


Minimum and Tentative 
Budgets. 


Additional Bonding. 


Trustees Serve 
Committees. 


Director, Bureau 
Information. 


Director, Bureau 
Research. 


Schools. 


Letter Appreciation 
Sent Mr. Roden- 
burg. 


Investigation Cost 
Typewriters. 


Suggestions for Sesqui- 
Centennial. 


The Secretary read digest business transacted throughout 
the year, the Executive Committee. was moved and 
seconded that the Trustees ratify and approve all acts the 
Executive Committee the Foundation, date. Carried. 


After discussion relative values two-side printing, 
was moved and seconded that the Trustees the American 
Foundation for the Blind, respectfully request the American 
Printing House for the Blind and other printing houses for the 
blind, take steps soon possible, equip their 
printing plants, enable them produce embossed books 
two-sided printing. Carried. 


Minimum and tentative Budgets were read the Secretary. 
was moved and seconded that the Budgets accepted 
read, and placed file. Carried. 


Mr. White. brought the question additional bonding. 
was decided that additional bonding was necessary. 
discussion was resolved that Mr. Burritt, Secretary, 
should some time when Hartford, check with Mr. 
White the Foundation securities. 


was moved and seconded that Trustees should serve the 
following various committees: 

Braille Printing 

Educational Research 

Vocational Research 

Reference Library and Museum 

Outlook 


Carried. 


Mr. Hayes submitted his report. was moved and seconded 
that his report accepted. Carried. 


Mr. Irwin submitted his report. was moved and seconded 
that his report accepted. Carried. 


was moved and seconded that copies reports both 
Directors sent all schools for the blind. Carried. 


was moved and seconded that letter from the Trustees 


sent Mr. Rodenburg, expressing appreciation services 


rendered connection with his work the Braille Music 
Key. Carried. 


motion was made Mr. Burritt that the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind investigate and report the next Execu- 
tive Committee, the cost portable typewriters with the 
hope reducing the cost same the individual blind 
person. action. 


Mr. Burritt reported that had been asked submit 
program activities for the blind, presented the 
Sesqui-Centennial. action. 


Adjournment, 2:15 P.M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Secretary. 


What the American Foundation for the Blind 
Has Done During 1924 and 1925 


Radios 


Purchased 2,500 
Radios the needy blind. 


Books 

Secured for the blind the United 
States (mostly for blind veterans 
the World War)—the embossing and 
printing 1,320 volumes litera- 
ture. 

Scholarships 
Established five Scholarships for pro- 
fessional and vocational training for 
the current school year. 


Week For The Blind 


Conducted educational and pub- 
licity campaign the form 
“Week for the Blind” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richmond, Va. 

Newark, 


Over 35,000 people attended these 
meetings. 


Foreign Embossing Methods 
methods embossing books for the 
blind England, France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, with view im- 
proving Braille publishing methods 
America. 

Summer School 
Conducted Summer 


School Course for Home Teachers 
the Blind. 


Prevent Duplication 


Conducted clearing house pre- 
vent duplication embossed books 
for the blind. 


National Information 


Maintained National Information 
Bureau regarding work for the blind. 
Arizona 
Organized Committee for the Care 

the Blind Tucson, 


New Mexico 


Secured $65,000 from the New 
Mexico Legislature for the erection 
additional buildings for the State 
School for the Blind. 


Colorado 


the urgent request Governor 
Sweet Colorado, made survey 
work for the blind that state which 
resulted the establishment 
State Commission. 


Iowa 


the request the Governor and 
the State Board Education 
Iowa, prepared state programme 
work for the blind, which resulted 
the establishment State Com- 
mission Iowa. 


Georgia 
the request the Georgia Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, outlined and 
presented the Georgia Legislature, 


state programme work for the 
blind. 


Nebraska 


Organized local Committee for the 
Blind Omaha, Neb., which mak- 
ing survey the condition the 
blind that city. 
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Providence 


Organized and put operation 
Association for the Blind Provi- 
dence, 
Surveys 

the request the directors the 
Community Chest Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
the Province Quebec, Canada, sur- 
work for the blind and recom- 
mendations were made for the cities 
Minneapolis, Wilkes-Barre and 


Special Publications 
Published special books and pamph- 
lets 

Insurance for the Blind 

Blind Women who have Con- 
quered 

Key Braille Music Notation 

Blind Dictaphone Operators and 
Typists the United States and 
Canada. 


Official Organ 
Published quarterly magazine “Out- 
look for the Blind.” 


Five Scholarships Awarded the American 
Foundation for the Blind 


the June issue the Outlook 

there was announced the estab- 

lishment four scholarships 
$250 each awarded the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind blind 
students exceptional merit. 
considerable number applications 
were received from various parts 
the country from most promising 
group young students. The Schol- 
arship Committee selected four 
these students for Felix 
Warburg, one the members the 
Scholarship Committee, very gener- 
ously provided additional scholar- 
ship, that opportunity for advanced 
training could afforded fifth 
member this splendid group 


aspiring young men and women. 

Those receiving scholarships were: 
Leila Cannon North Carolina, 
training the Master Institute 
United Arts, New York City, be- 
come music teacher; Minner 
Oklahoma, preparing the Har- 
vard Graduate School 
land, training Johns 
University for the field Journalism 
Thelma Routh California, training 
the Los Angeles College Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons be- 
come osteopath; Forest Van Boxel 
Ohio, training the Kirksville 
Osteopathic College become 
osteopath. 


Fenner Studies 


New York 


Beatrice Fenner, blind girl 
Los Angeles, whose talents were 
brought the attention the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, has been 
awarded scholarship the Juilli- 
ard Musical Foundation. 

Although Beatrice has been writing 
music only two years, Mme. Galli- 
Curci has sung number her songs 
Foundation promising future for 
this young girl. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind interested promoting the 
development talented young blind 
people and sought the cooperation 
the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation the Blind arranging for 
Miss Fenner’s successful acceptance 
her opportunity. Principal Van 
Cleve was able admit her 
pupil-teacher the Institute where 
she carries studies collateral 
subjects and does some teaching 
music while her composition study 
being carried the Juilliard Musi- 
cal Foundation. 


National Conference 
Braille Publishers 


September 21, 1925, there was 
held the office the Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind, 250 West 
54th Street, New York City, the 
largest gathering representatives 
Braille publishing houses which 
has yet been assembled. This meet- 
ing was called the Director 
Research the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind order further 
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the efforts which have been made 
the Foundation, and others 
interested the subject, improve 
the methods Braille publishing 
this country. this meeting were 
representatives nearly all the 
Braille printing establishments 
the United States. For the most 
part those attending the meeting 
were men and women engaged di- 
rectly the technical processes 
Braille publishing. 

The readers the Outlook will 
recall that the autumn 1924 
the Foundation sent its Director 
Research, accompanied two 
the best informed Braille publishing 
experts the country, Europe 
study the methods vogue the 
other side the water. The com- 
mittee was especially desirous 
collecting information regarding the 
methods employed printing 
Braille upon two sides the page 
process technically known 
interpointing. The investigation 


-Europe the solution 


many knotty problems connected 
with the inauguration this proc- 
ess America. The committee was 
not entirely satisfied, however, with 
any the embossing machines 
found the other side. was 
decided that before undertaking this 
work the United States, steps 
should taken modify the ma- 
chine commonly used America, 
incorporating certain the 
European and other 
ways simplifying its 
Every one connected with Braille 
embossing America has exhibited 
much interest the investigations 
the Research Department the 
Foundation. Frank Bryan the 
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Howe Memorial Press, Joseph 
Brusca the Ziegler Magazine, 
Robert Atkinson the Universal 
Braille Press, and Merrill 
the Cooper Engineering Company, 
have been conspicuous their ef- 
forts overcome mechanical diffi- 
culties confronting the American 
Braille publisher who would adopt 
interpointing. 

the September conference there 
was exhibited the results the in- 
ventive genius which had been ap- 
plied the problem. Mr. Bryan 
displayed carriage, die box and 
other attachments which could 
placed American machine, 
making interpointing comparative- 
operation. Mr. Bryan also 
reported some rather extensive 
experiments which has been con- 
ducting printing Braille with dry 
paper platen press which 
electric heating attachment has been 
installed. ‘Mr. Atkinson demons- 
trated entirely new stereotyping 
machine which has given remark- 
able performance over consider- 
able period time, though had 
not that time done any inter- 
pointing upon it. Mr. Brusca ex- 
hibited another entirely new ma- 
chine which attracted much favor- 
able attention because its silence 
and speed operation, its unusual 
small size and its economy manu- 
facture. Mr. Merrill reported 
some experiments which 
been conducting two fields—first, 
the attachment pneumatic drive 
the stereotyping manu- 
factured the Cooper Engineering 
Company, and second, the adapta- 
tion punch press for use 
Braille printing 


After two days’ session, the 
conference adjourned meet the 
call the Director Research 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind some time May, 1926. 

The net accomplishments the 
conference were—first, the stimula- 
tion new spirit cooperation 
among technical connected 
with Braille printing shops; second, 
the interchange great many val- 
uable suggestions ways 
which Braille printing machinery 
may improved; third, the crea- 
tion committee engineers 
interested Braille printing, act 
consulting body which those 
working improvements Braille 
embossing machinery may turn for 
criticism and advice and, hoped 
eventually, for material assistance. 
The Director Research the 
Foundation will serve 
tary this committee 
neers. The conference voted en- 
deavor raise from among the 
organizations represented and from 
friends, fund three thousand 
dollars with which further the 
work the committee, defray- 
ing the cost con- 
nected with the development new 
machines and other ways. 

The representatives the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind 
and the American Braille Press 
offered purchase for impartial 
testing purposes, least one each 
the machines now 
development soon they are 
ready for sale, provided such ma- 
chines are recommended the 
committee engineers. hoped 
that the meeting May stereo- 
typing machine improved model 
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may adopted the conference. 
Several printing plants the 
United States are delaying the pur- 
chase new machinery and are 
holding their general plans abey- 
ance until stereotyping machines 
satisfactory for doing interpointing 
may available. 

Two three funds varying 
raised for the publication 
special works, are now being held 
awaiting the time when these books 
may printed two sides the 
page. believed many inter- 
ested this subject that soon 
the difficulties connected with the 
inauguration two side printing 
are overcome, many people will take 
interest providing money 
with which meet the present cry- 
ing need more literature for the 
blind. The economy production, 
the saving library shelf room, 
and the convenience the reader 
reduced bulk books, all 
which can effected interpoint- 
ing, are considerations which com- 
mend themselves very strongly 
the philanthropically inclined indi- 
vidual with practical business habits 
thinking. 

The thanks the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind are due Walter 
Holmes and Mrs. Matilda Zieg- 
ler for their generous cooperation 
which went far toward making this 
meeting success, and such men 
Robert Atkinson, Joseph Brus- 
ca, Frank Bryan, and Mer- 
rill, for bringing their machines and 
other inventions the conference 
small trouble and cost them- 
selves and the organizations with 
which they are connected, 


Braille Slates 


Those who are the market 
for Braille slates will 
ested the letter printed 
low, which was received not long 
ago the American Foundation 
for the Blind from the Cooper En- 
gineering Company Chicago. 
Mr. Merrill, the Vice President and 
Mechanical Engineer the Cooper 
Engineering Company, is. giving 
much valuable thought and atten- 
tion this rather unprofitable 
branch the factory’s activities. 
the study made the Research De- 
partment the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind resulted the 
establishment certain facts which 
the manufacturing concern was 
prompt apply. 


COOPER ENGINEERING 
MFG. CO, 
(Incorporated) 


Writing Appliances for the Blind, Chicago, 
Mr. Robert Irwin, 

American Foundation for the Blind, 
Union Square, West, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 


now feel that the blind 
people the country must all 
familiar with the 
which our organization has made 
the Hall Braille Writer for, 
addition selling good many 
these machines the improved 
model, have built over into the 
new style less than two hundred 
the old machines, 

occurred us, however, that 
possibly not well known that 
this work improving has also 
been extended the slates which 
manufacture. 
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Some time ago our shop enjoyed 
visit from you, which time, you 
will recall, you tested out for 
several samples Braille Writing 
various types dots. that 
time discovered that dot 
less than .020 inch altitude begins 
become difficult read, whereas, 
the dot over .026 inch altitude 
has tendency break through 
the paper, and that there was 
happy medium between which 
After your visit, set work and 
altered our machinery that 
produced dot which came nearest 
being this happy medium. Since 
that time not recall com- 
plaint the character writing 
done our slate and, com- 
paratively simple matter for 
keep this standard size and 
height dot, see reason 
why all the slates turned out 
our concern will not 
satisfactory. 

regards the slate using board, 
found that buying panels 
three-layer wood, which are sold 
the manufacturers drawing 
boards, last had secured 
material from which make our 
slate boards which was much su- 
perior anything had seen. 

The clips for holding the paper 
the board have the advantage 
being very broad, thus giving 


large surface against which line 
the end the paper and making 
very easy get the paper into 
the slate straight. the pocket 
slate the depth the pits and the 
uniformity perfect and paid 
especial attention seeing that the 
guide top half the slate lined 
perfectly with the lower half. 

last detail, the style which 
manufacture now has broad 
head, which understand very 
comfortable use. The general 
improvement the slate quite 
marked, the finish being very good 
and the pins being put such 
way that there none the an- 
noying trouble pins coming out 
which slates the early Cooper 
manufacture had. 

welcome investigation our 
line slates anyone having oc- 
casion buy such material, for 
honestly believe that are making 
this product well can 
made and vastly better than the in- 
accurate slate manufactured the 
old Cooper organization. 

want thank you for the 
assistance you have given per- 
fecting the quality our goods, 
and wish remain 


Yours very truly, 


COOPER ENGINEERING 
MFG. CO. 


Merrill, Vice Pres. 


Young Pianist Wins Success 


McGrecor 


LIND people should never 

lose sight the fact that 
their handicap not bar- 
rier recognition the public 
their achievements their own in- 
trinsic merit. blind person what- 
ever profession may enter should 
able reach such state per- 
fection his work that the public 
will forget the handicap under which 
jis working and will judge his 
efforts solely from the standpoint 
artistic professional values.” 

This the opinion 
White, the remarkable young pianist 
St. Louis, whose tremendous suc- 
cesses the last few years recitals 
cities the middle west and 
soloist with the St. Louis symphony 
orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz, have 
brought him the very kind un- 
prejudiced recognition which 
lieves blind person should able 
attain. This apparent the 
comments the press, for the sever- 
est critics St. Louis have been un- 
reserved their praise. The Liszt 
flat concerto, which played with the 
St. Louis symphony orchestra recent- 
ly, “such composition try 
the technician, and yesterday’s soloist 
met its demands 
playing artistic achievement 
high order. Horace White what 
ness,” said Marguerite Ely the 
Globe-Democrat. “Back his per- 
formance, and splendid perform- 
ance was, lay years study 
surmount the insurmountable, and 
those years ceaseless toil have 


given the youth velvety and com- 
pelling touch, shrewd musical 
understanding, fine musicianly tact. 
Dynamics and velocity are his com- 
mand, his fingering clean-cut, his 
pedal work sure and even the 
Lisztian rhetoric was permeated with 
and that poetry was deli- 
cate and glowing the warm blue 
June night when encore 
played the Chopin flat Nocturne,” 
wrote Harry Burke the Times. 
The Post-Dispatch burst into glowing 
Pianist Hero 
Popular Concert. Horace White Plays 
Liszt Concerto Style Able and 
Serious Musician.” long and 
interesting article the critic for this 
paper said, “It was quickly evident 
that the pianist was taken seri- 
ists have won more spontaneous 
ovation than resounded the end 
the concerto. The extra was Chopin’s 
with wistful tenderness and melan- 
choly which brought tears many 
eyes.” 

Mr. White received his early in- 
struction the Missouri School for 
the Blind under the direction 
Maude Hamilton and later studied for 
several years with Ernest Kroeger 
where gained the reputation be- 
ing the best equipped pianist who ever 
graduated from the Kroeger school. 

Mr. White’s public appearances 
have brought forth unreserved praise 
from all types audiences for his 


ment and his exquisite tone coloring. 


Trustee the Foundation 


name Miss Mary Hun, 

appointed Vice-Chairman the 

New York State Commission 
for the Blind 1917, stands for ac- 
tion and achievement throughout 
the state New York. 

Miss Hun was one the army 
gallant fighters who won the 
long, hard struggle for Woman’s 
Suffrage, and further known 
one the organizers the Albany 
City Club—a powerful civic organi- 
zation devoted the dissemination 
political information from the State 
She was one the early 
members the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and also member 
the Cosmopolitan Club New York 
City. the settlement she 


made exhaustive study housing 
problems. 

Miss Hun was appointed mem- 
ber the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Blind 1914 and has 
given the Commission personal ser- 
vice unusual degree, including 
special work newsstand oppor- 
tunities, and the organization and 
conducting sales. Her alertness 
and keen interest civic endeavor, 
her capacity for hard work, and her 
social charm have made Miss Hun’s 
cooperation important asset 
any organized endeavor. secur- 
ing her interest and help the con- 
structive programme carrying on, 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind has gained life-long friend. 


~ 
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Major-General Shanks was one four officers the 

Regular Army receive the Navy Distinguished Service 

medal; was also awarded the Distinguished Service 
medal the Army, 


New Honorary Secretary 


AJOR GENERAL DAVID SHANKS, retired 
from the United States Army, has paid tribute 
the work the American Foundation for the 

Blind offering his services honorary capacity 
without salary. 

Major General Shanks has long record military 
achievement. ‘Born near Salem, Virginia, 1861, 
graduated from Roanoke College 1879. 1884 
received his commission from the United States. Military 
Academy West Point, serving the Infantry arm 
the For nearly four was stationed 
the Philippine Islands and from July 1903 September 
1905 was Governor the Province Cavite. 

the outbreak the World War was promoted 
Brigadier General and served command the Port 
Embarkation, Hoboken, New Jersey, being promoted 
Major General August 1917. recognition his 
services Hoboken was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal the Army; and also that the Navy. 

While patient hospital during the last winter 
Major General Shanks became interested the prob- 
lems the blind. learned read Braille and was 
awarded Red Cross Transcribers certificate. 

The volunteering his services the American 
Foundation for the Blind distinguished man 
both great honor and gratifying recognition the 
significance all that for which the organization stands. 


GENERAL THE ARMIES 
WASHINGTON 


June 19, 1925. 


Major General David Shanks, 
The Wyoming Apartments, 
Washington, 


Dear Shanks: 


have just read your letter and its 
enclosures very carefully and most heartily 
approve the efforts the 
assist the blind people our country. 
most worthy undertaking, and one that 
should receive the encouragement our entire 
people. very happy know that you are 
give your time and ability such splendid 
cause. 


Wishing you every success, remin, 


always, 


Supreme the United States 


May 31, 1925. 


dear General Shanks: 


have your letter and enclosure 
with reference the work the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Your purpose enlarge the 
opportunity for the circulation books, which 
the blind may read, appeals everyone with 
heart who his imagination can know what 
dreadful deprivation the loss sight is. 


You are engaged one the worth- 
iest and most practical charities know. 
whole public should rejoiced that your ser- 
vices have, reason your interest, become 
enlisted this real step human progress. 


Familiar with your most 
honorable and effective service soldier, 
felicitate the country your activities 
this matter, and wish for you every success 
your efforts. 


Sincerely yours, 


Major General David Shanks, 
Wyoming Apartments, 
Washington, 


Luther Burbank 


Helen Keller 


~ 


Visit Luther Burbank 


KELLER 


sparkling morning last sum- 
mer started from the St. 
Francis Hotel San Francis- 

co, pilgrimage the “Garden 
Eden,” which the home 
Luther Burbank. had the door- 
man get nice comfortable auto- 
mobile; told the chauffeur that 
the pleasantest way knew. 
impressed upon him that 
wished see everything—so 
must not drive too fast. One should 
never hurry California; haste 
sure rob one something worth 

you happen have map 
northern California your brain, 
you will see glance that 
had cross San Francisco Bay 
get Santa Rosa, 

soon the ferryboat started 
got out the automobile and 
went deck, where had 
wonderful view San Francisco 
and its surroundings. There are all 
sorts ways enjoying this trip. 
like stand close the rail with 
friend who has vision, understand- 
ing and whose fin- 
gers can convey the interest, 
beauty and vitality the picture 
before us. course can feel 
much the activity about me—the 
whirr passing boats, the shrill 
signals and the long roll the 
waves when cross the path 
ocean steamer. The lilting 
the boat, the throb the engine, 
the wandering odors from shore and 


water, and the sea-breezes 
face give pleasant sense 
agitation and joy. 

Try imagine yourself standing 
the deck beside me. you move 
your hand along the rail little, you 
will almost certainly touch sea- 
gull. Thousands gulls trail the 
ferries. The passengers feed them; 
they are very tame. They often 
alight the rail and flutter their 
soft grey wings the sunlight. 

are borne swiftly over the 
ruffled green blue the waves 
(the color the water depends 
the time day) most beautiful 
panorama unfolds itself. Imagine 
San Francisco the centre the 
picture, colorful and amid 
its shining peaks. Edgar Lee 
Masters its houses “seem like doves 
perched cliffs above the purple 
and gold the ocean.” One never 
thinks San Francisco without 
glancing seaward its Golden Gate 
which guards the entrance the 
Bay. sunset tidal waves gold 
roll through the narrow channel, 
flooding the Bay with 
That why some poet 
the early days, divining sym- 
bol, called the Golden Gate. 

From shore shore the Bay 
alive with ships and islands and 


forts bristling with guns. Majes- 


tically aloof from its clamor, acti- 
vity and ecstasy stand Diabolo and 
Mount Tamalpais. But here are 
the landing. How quickly the 
time crossing has melted away. 
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Once terra firma new delights 
engage our thoughts. the ro- 
mantic traveler the Hesperides are 
always just ahead. What road— 
the kind one finds from one end 
California the other—a beautiful 
road that winds and climbs over the 
hills and down the vales, between 
bowered cities, through cool can- 
yons, across fields alfalfa hum- 
ming with bees and vineyards heavy 
with grapes and sunlight. every 
turn and twist California road 
golden canary piping welcome 
you. Heavenly odors drift over 
the road, glistening, expand- 
ing, climbs upwards and onwards, 
screened tall eucalyptus and the 
lacy foliage the pepper-trees. 
spend three hours following this 
wonderful road that leads Santa 
Rosa. But the smiles wild flow- 
ers and the piping birds cannot 
keep from getting hungry, and 
along about noon begin look 
for roadside nook where can 
eat the lunch have brought with 
us. rest and munch our sand- 
wiches, have meadow-larks and 
red-breasted linnets keep com- 
pany and share our meal. this 
friendly fashion birds and human 
beings dine together like kings 
California. 

happy mood, carefree and re- 
freshed, continue our journey 
the lovely valley Sonoma. the 
early afternoon glide into the 
quiet little city Santa Rosa. 
“Where are the Burbank Gardens”? 
inquire bright-looking boy 
bicycle. “Down that street,” 


answers pointing, “and little be- 
yond the schoolhouse. You can’t 
miss them—there are trees and flow- 
ers and everything.” Truly, one 
could miss them. happened 
that you could not see the blaze 
color hear the bird-choir 
the trees, thousand fragrances, 
overflowing the fence and filling the 
air for miles around, would lure you 
the spot. you were still 
doubt, and needed further proof that 
here indeed was the Garden 
Eden, there was the Tree Knowl- 
edge the very centre make 
sureness doubly sure. Anyone could 
see that was extraordinary 
tree—a spacious, gracious, all em- 
bracing tree, reaching out mighty, 


‘inquisitive every direction 


shelter for multitude birds 
all weathers. knew that was 
the Tree Knowledge, and Nietz- 
che says, “Where the Tree Knowl- 
edge is, there Paradise found.” 
But one thing find the 
Garden Eden and recognize 
it, and quite another thing open 
the magic gate. The keeper the 
Golden Keys must sought for, 
and his permission given enter. 
first nobody within noticed 
Then came down the path 
towards with lovely look and 
outstretched hand. did not need 
told who Luther Bur- 
bank unmistakable the Gar- 
den Eden itself. welcomed 
with beautiful courtesy, that 
felt ease and happy his 
presence. was very wonderful, 


like dream coming true. 
Because could not see, the Mas- 
ter took hand and led into 


VISIT LUTHER BURBANK 


the Place Miracles. The others 
followed down the narrow paths 
between rows and rows plants 
with wonder and delight. guided 
exploring hands over myriad 
quivering petals and ethereal shapes 
and revealed the lovely se- 
crets leaf, blossom and seed. With 
ancestral sight beheld the inces- 
sant birth and death flowers and 
the sunlight the poppy’s cheek 
flame. trembled think what 
effort had cost evolve all this 
loveliness. For one blossom how 
much time had spent the lab- 
oratory his mind! How many 


years had gone into the fashioning 
the gladiola’s tall grace and the 
hyacinth’s purple cone! What tears 
and smiles were blended with the 
sweet dust the daisy’s heart 
gold! 

another part the garden 


saw the spineless cactus. The plants 
were enormous, one them weigh- 
ing two tons. Near the cacti which 
Mr. Burbank had persuaded sur- 
render their spines were their un- 
civilized cousins, still very thorny, 
whose hostile natures the wizard 
the garden will some day charm 
into friendliness and usefulness. For 
Mr. Burbank’s work not finished. 
Indeed, told that had only 
made beginning. spoke the 
experiments making with bar- 
ley and oats and wheat. believes 
that when they are scientifically 
propagated, the kernels will 
larger and richer vitamines. 

wish were qualified more 
fully into the details Mr. Bur- 
bank’s work; but that one 
must have thorough training 


the observation the ways and 
habits plant life. But even with- 
out this training one learns much 
from the Master’s conversation. His 
language precise, and goes direct 
the heart the matter under 
consideration. not only 
great scientist, also great 
teacher and poet heart. has 
the rarest gifts, the receptive 
spirit child. When plants talk 
him, listens. That why they 
tell him many things about them- 
selves. Only wise child can under- 
stand the language flowers and 
trees. Mr. Burbank feels the indi- 
viduality, genius the plant 
—that something which invents, 
changes, urges and adds drops 
characteristics the plant ad- 
vances. encourages the plant 
put forth the best which 
capable. the same way, says, 
every human being should given 
chance grow freedom and 
develop his powers according the 
inner law his nature. 

Right under hand was 
“molten 
which had evolved from very 
humble weed, and which bril- 
liant illustration his theory that 
intelligent care and suitable envi- 
ronment are important factors 
the evolution higher forms life. 
Sometime shall become the beau- 
tiful being long be. Like the 
molten fire, shall rise from the 
grass, shall blossom and fire 
and dew; shall the glory God 
thought when created me. 

Opposite the experiment garden 
—which like think the 
Garden Eden, Mr. Burbank’s 
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simple home, bright with flowers, 
nestling close the side the 
road. was delightful sit the 
intimacy that quiet home and talk 
with the Master, and his sweet wife 
‘who protects him much from the 
harassing publicity which accompa- 
nies his greatness possible, and 
little Betty Jane, who another 
Burbank flower the garden 
their lives. 

the hall touched sculptured 
portrait Mr. Burbank, holding 
one hand and the other 
Shasta daisy, two his best 
known creations. was delighted 


with the likeness. felt the face 
the look that his friends love. Mr. 
Burbank gave basrelief him- 
self which shall hang study, 
and, whenever touch it, shall feel 
again the warm clasp his hand 
and the understanding sympathy 
all said me. know Luther 
Burbank feel deep reverence 
for the man. Love, enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity and perseverance are woven 
into his beautiful life, sunlight 
and dew and the sweet substance 
the earth are transmuted into the 
flowers and the fruits the Garden 
Eden. 


The Meaning Christmas 


Ipa 


HAT the meaning Christmas hath for thee? 
holiday, when work doth cease awhile? 
time for visits, feasting, mirth, and song? 
For Christmas trees, and gay festivities? 
time for giving and receiving gifts? 
These things are good; but, surely, Christmas means 
more than this, yea, infinitely more: 
‘The time when Christ born again within 
men’s hearts, and love casts out all fear and hate; 
The time give, with thought return; 
give, love, Christ’s dear, needy ones: 
For, “Inasmuch have done these, 


Have done unto me.” 


saith our Lord. 


Yea, Christmas means more love all, whate’er 
Their color, race, creed, clime; more joy, 

deeper peace, for ev’ry hour life. 

“Glory God high; and earth, 

Peace, good-will men.” Thus sang the angels, 
Judea’s hills, centuries ago. 


*Miss Sears lives Mattapan, Massachusetts, and has been blind for twelve years. 
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The Successor Sir Frederick Fraser 


CHESLEY ALLEN, 
pointed superintendent the 

Halifax School for the Blind 
succeed Sir Frederick Fraser, 
native Nova Scotia. 

attended the village school 
Arcadia, where was born 
1882, and the county high school. 
The Provincial Normal School gave 
him teacher’s training course and 
began teaching his own 
province. later took course 
for high school headmaster and was 
appointed principal the South 
Yarmouth school. 

few years later there followed 
his appointment principal 
Colchester County Academy and 
supervisor the Truro schools. 
further promotion was the position 
instructor Science the Nova 
Scotia Provincial Normal College. 

entered work for the blind 
1919 when assistant 
superintendent 
School for the Blind. 

addition his work with the 
Halifax School for the Blind, Mr. 
Allen has also assumed the responsi- 


Chesley Allen 


bilities secretary the Maritime 
Division the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. The Hali- 
fax School and the Maritime Divi- 
sion the Institute cover the entire 
field work for the blind the 
Maritime Provinces and for the 
Dominion Newfoundland. 


Missouri Field Agent 


Miss Audrey Hayden, who has 
just been appointed Field Agent 
the Missouri State Commission for 
the Blind, graduated from Oberlin 
College 1915. Followed four years 
work Sleighton Farm, Pennsyl- 
vania, first instructor hand work, 
and later the matron Honor 
Cottage. During her last year 
Sleighton Farm, she was supervisor 
student government. 


1920 Miss Hayden made sur- 
vey for the Taxpayers’ Association 
California all state, county, city 
and private charitable agencies. 

Returning East she became the 
Executive Secretary the Conestoga 
Community Center Radnor Town- 
ship, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. After 
two years this service she became 
the Executive Secretary Old York 
Road Public Health Center. 
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The Man Who Built the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind 


Oscar 


SCAR STEWART, for 
fourteen years superintendent 
the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind, died September 
Throughout the entire Southwest 
unusual tribute was everywhere paid 
the man who had worked un- 
tiringly build one the finest 
equipments for the instruction the 
blind found anywhere the 
country. 
Mr. Stewart was born Pleasant 
Ridge, Mississippi, May 1883. 


Stewart 


the age twelve his vision became 
impaired. avoid further loss 
sight was sent the Texas 
School for the Blind. gradu- 
ated from that school with high 
standing that was awarded 
scholarship for Texas University. 
His father, Dr. Stewart, was 
then living Hobart, Oklahoma, 
and Mr. Stewart decided return 
his home town. For two years 
was editor one the Hobart 
newspapers. then went Van- 
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derbilt University, and later entered 
the Methodist Ministry. was 
married 1906 Miss Janie West 
Robertson ‘Bedford, Virginia. 
They have two children, Oscar Wil- 
helm Stewart, Jr., eighteen years 
old, and Virginia Elizabeth Stewart, 
sixteen years old. 

While Mr. Stewart was the pastor 
church Clinton, Oklahoma, 
was asked take charge the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind, 
then the old Barracks Buildings 
two years the school remained 
Fort untiring effort, 


Mr. Stewart succeeded changing 
the location the school the 
vicinity Muskogee, and moved 
into the old Spaulding College 
Building while the first buildings 
the present site the school 
were being erected. 


The institution now numbers six- 
teen buildings, and Mr. Stewart’s 
ability received such recognition 
that was retained through many 
changes state administration. 
Not only did superintend the 
daily functioning the school, but 
directed its building operations. 
Because his impaired vision 
could not recognize his friends until 
they spoke, but had sense 
outline and conception detail 
regard building which enabled 
him get great values for the 
state these buildings. rec- 
ommendations led the State Ok- 
lahoma add its real estate 


holdings until now has valu- 
able property comprising ninety- 
nine acres land, with greatly in- 
creased facilities for teaching blind 
students become self-supporting. 

the Oklahoma School for the 
Blind, Mr. Stewart instituted 
course the operation dairies, 
said the first its kind 
the United States. has proven 
most successful. 
dairyman instructs the boys and 
Mrs. Stewart writes that many 
them have left the school and suc- 
cessfully been enabled operate 
dairies their own. connection 
with the school Mr. Stewart also 
established course salesmanship 
through the operation cigar 
stand the lobby the largest 
office building Muskogee. This 
financed himself, offering the stu- 
dents the benefit practical experi- 
ence and encouragement open 
similar stores their home towns. 

Although Mr. Stewart’s efforts 
behalf the blind identified him 
with the education those who had 
lost their sight, was recognized 
one the most prominent citi- 
zens the Southwest through his 
many other public-spirited activi- 
ties. the time his death 
Oklahoma minister paid him this 
tribute: 

“Tf living life service and 
sacrifice would earn the distinction 
being the state’s greatest citizen, 
that title should Oscar Stew- 
art.” 


Telescopic Spectacles and Magnifiers 
Aids Poor Vision 


Excerpts from paper Drs. Harry Gradle 
and Jules C. Stein, presented to the section on 
Ophthalmology of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting 1924 Chicago, and pub- 

Courtesy of the authors and of the A. M.A. 
has been extended the Illinois Society for the Pre- 


March, 1924, the Society 
for the Prevention Blindness 
was given opportunity observe 

demonstrations the use Tele- 
scopic Lenses for persons with un- 
defects vision. Among 
the patients seen was one who had 
just graduated from local high 
school which she had completed 
the entire course study finger 
reader with textbooks 
Braille. Her vision was light per- 
ception, only, one eye, the other 
but four two-hundredths (which, 
the way, does not mean the fractional 
expression may seem be, but 
indicates that one can see four 
feet only, what one should, with nor- 
mal vision, see two hundred feet). 
Travel about the city was difficult, 
she could recognize large objects 
only, and these only close range. 
After few tests and careful fittings 
there was very impressive moment 
when this young girl announced that 
she could see the letters plainly, and 
then began read ordinary print 
with the aid the telescopic magni- 
fiers; she was presently given page 
the finest print, and read this 
easily and with fair degree 
rapidity. 

was apparent that here was 

device which might restore the privi- 


vention Blindness for the publication such 
sections the paper, together with the illustra- 
tions, are special interest the laity. 

Introductory note and supplementary 
ries are given Miss Marion Campbell, 
Secretary the Illinois Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. 


lege ink-print reading and the con- 
tact brings with the world affairs 
and people, very large group 
people now limited finger reading 
and, consequently, shut off from much 
their former interests and practical 
associations, 

The Medical Profession and those 
Social-Medical work are alike re- 
luctant give unqualified endorse- 
ment any device announced de- 
signed bring relief from practical 
blindness, being unwilling add 
the heart-breaking disappointments 
people who have failed realize their 
hopes from the variety operative 
measures and mechanical inventions 
which are constantly being announced 
through the public press. the 
other hand, one reluctant with- 
hold tested appliances proven worth 
from the few who may within the 
limited circle their possibility 
assist, inasmuch give practical 
very great privilege well hu- 
mane responsibility. 

However, the successful experience 
with private patients and certain clin- 
ical patients fitting these lenses 
with great beneficial effects, added 
the successful use the lenses 
Germany where they were designed 
and first used, remove the Telescopic 


TELESCOPIC SPECTACLES AND MAGNIFIERS 


Lenses from the field experimental 
devices and make them undoubted 
practical assistance CERTAIN 
CLASSES 
WHOSE VISION CANNOT 
IMPROVED ANY OTHER 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 


decrease vision and fearing blind- 
ness are given great mental encour- 
agement being shown that visual 
acuity can restored the use 
telescopic spectacles and magnifiers.” 

recent years has been possible 
certain types cases improve the 


Pupil with vision low that 

cannot read ordinary print usual 

textbooks; referred Sight Sav- 

ing Class where seen reading 
large type textbook. 


Two statements appearing the 
article which follows 
the importance bringing the use 
these lenses the attention 
those who suffer limited vision for 
which relief has been afforded 
through medical 

“There must thousands per- 
sons this country whose vision 
could materially improved the 
use these lenses, and made eco- 
nomically useful and much happier.” 

“Patients noting gradual sudden 


Same pupil fitted with Telescopic 

Spectacles which enable him read 

and other type which 
before was unable read. 


vision that with the best possible cor- 
rection has been unsatisfactory. This 
has been accomplished the adop- 
tion the principle telescope 
form for permanent use. The in- 
crease visual acuity results from 
enlarging the retinal image. 


Effect the Telescopic Spectacle 


enlarging the retinal image, 
the weak-sighted extremely near- 
sighted person improves his vision 
1.3 1.8 times, according the 
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combination used. For instance, 
patient having vision 0.2, 
scopic spectacle, vision approxi- 
mately 0.4, 20/50, for distance use. 

For reading, writing 
work, examination has proved that 
patient needs 0.5, 20/40, vision; 
therefore, are made believe that 
vision not less than approxi- 
mately 0.3 (20/60) necessary be- 
fore telescopic spectacles can pre- 
scribed. However, such not the 
case, will shown tables and 
cases following, which telescopic 
spectacles were 
fully with normally corrected vision 
0.1 (20/200). When the vision 
still less, use made the telescopic 
magnifier discussed later. 

Correcting telescopic spectacles were 
first proposed for highly myopic pa- 
tients, and the problem was give 
these patients, means the spec- 
tacle, vision good could ob- 
tained the successful performance 
Fukala’s operation removal 
the crystalline lens. proper ar- 
rangement the component parts 
the telescopic spectacle, there results 
definite increase the size the 
retinal image round figures 30, 
per cent, dependiing the 
lesser greater refractive power 
the component parts such sys- 
tem. One will scarcely able 
secure magnification more than 
per cent account the ac- 
companying increase the size 
the spectacle. 


Telescopic Spectacles for Distance Use 


The telescopic spectacles enlarging 
are used for extremely near- 


marked 
changes the fundus, who, with 
normal correction, still have good 
vision. The retinal image with these 
spectacles increased approximately 
per cent size, improvement 
similar that obtained the opera- 


sighted persons without 


tive removal the lens. 
field approximately degrees 
obtained with 1.3 telescopic specta- 
cles, and they are gladly worn 
patients with good results. 
Spectacles magnifying 1.8 are 
used for the extremely near-sighted 
patients whom changes the fun- 
dus have reduced vision considerably, 
and the patients with amblyopia. 
Naturally, the visual field decreased 
with the enlarged magnification. 


Telescopic Spectacles for Near Use 


For use reading distances, the 
telescopic spectacles must most 
cases arranged somewhat differ- 
ently than telescopic spectacles used 
for distance vision. Owing the 
peculiar construction these spec- 
tacles, the power accommodation 
even young persons insufficient 
render them available reading 
well distance, for the alteration 
the range accommodation pro- 
duced telescopic spectacles much 
greater than that produced thin 
lenses, and this alteration always 
accommodative effort. With the 


proper distance correction the addi- 
tional lens reproduces the working 
surface infinitely distant plane. 
For this purpose, therefore nec- 
essary append for near vision at- 
tachments the converging lens, the 
side facing the object, special: lens 
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combinations computed for near. 
conceivable that there may cases 
which will better place 
such additional glass behind the 
diverging ocular lens. 


The Fitting Télescopic Spectacles 


absolutely necessary and im- 
perative that the full correction 
given ordering these 
the full correction not ordered, the 
circles diffusion are enlarged, and 
not unusual that the patient will 
see better without the telescopic spec- 
tacles. 

prescribe telescopic lenses accu- 
rately, one must first determine the 
best vision obtainable with the ordi- 
nary proper correction. 

Practical experience has shown that 
the majority cases, spectacle 
wearers acquire within few days 
the ability taking full advantage 
the magnifying effect, and that 
the end that period they can see 
better than first. 

After few days, the amblyopic 
patient accustoms himself the en- 
larging effect the telescopic com- 
bination, which makes objects appear 
very much closer, and short while 
the patient will wear them consist- 
ently. Owing the effect the 
telescopic elements, which makes ob- 
jects appear much closer the patient 
will stumble and feel unsafe; there- 
fore they should worn with care 
first. Young patients will accustom 
themselves the changes day 
two, while with the older takes 
longer time. would best 
allow the patient wear the pro- 
visional trial outfit home and 
familiar places, that will accus- 


tom himself the changes more 
quickly and assuredly. 


Telescopic Magnifiers 


When the fully corrected vision 
below 20/200 (1/10) and some 
cases below 20/100 (0.2), telescopic 
spectacles will little value, espe- 
cially for near work. When the vision 
falls below 0.2 must some cases 
make use the telescopic magnifier, 
and with vision below 10/200 
the only method have improv- 
ing visual acuity. Telescopic magni- 
fiers are available with magnifying 
powers 3X, and for dis- 
tance and high 32X for near 
use, 

Telescopic magnifiers are available 
either for use with one eye, monocu- 
lar, for use with both eyes, binocu- 
lar. The binocular telescopic magni- 
fiers have the material advantage that 
they enable objects seen solid 
relief. Solid objects present far 
more realistic appearance than when 
viewed through magnifier with one 
eye only. 

However, rule, poor vision 
when one eye much worse than 
the other, use made the monocu- 
lar magnifier for distance for the 
front lens attachments for near work. 

The telescopic magnifiers are sup- 
plied with various attachments, each 
which advantages accord- 
ing its use. 


Reading the aid the foot. 


foot suggested Dr. Erg- 
gelet provides very handy and ever 
ready device for use. can car- 


ried about, and has the distinct ad- 
vantage that, instead the attention 
being every now and then diverted 
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the restoration sharp focus, 
retains the printed matter focus 
without effort, thereby enabling 
person devote his undivided atten- 
tion the work hand. When used 
study business, may sus- 
pended leather strap cord 
from the neck. This will enable the 
user work and move freely about 
the room without having relinquish 
the apparatus. The foot may 
folded and therefore easily carried 
about the pocket. 

Reading the Aid the Head 
Band Head cases which 
the use both hands necessary, 
one may use the telescopic magnifier 
attached head band head clip. 

One may then write the work 
that requires the use both hands. 
The head band and head clips are 
very tiring, but short time one 
accustoms oneself them. When 
necessary, illuminating attach- 
ment may added. 


Reading with Lens Stand—This 
method very similar the Ergge- 
let horseshoe stand, which the 
magnifier may focused the ob- 
ject means fine adjustment 
the lens stand. 

Reading with the Magnifier Held 
the Hand—To hold the magnifier 
the hand and adjust for distance 
well near work the most diffi- 
cult all methods use. 

Besides viewing the object, one 
must hold the magnifier close the 
eye and adjust without losing the 
field view. reading, nec- 
essary move the magnifier along 
the reading matter very carefully, for, 
owing the great magnification, the 
place easily lost. 

Special Reading Desk—There 
available also special desk which 
the reading matter attached slowly 
moved along, being kept the same 
focus all times. 

(Continued March Number) 
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Special Reading Desk 


Reading with Magnifier Held the Hand 


the Great” 


Blind from Birth, Became Famous Organist and Composer 


who played for 
Queen Victoria Windsor 
when was only six- 
teen years age touring the 
United States, giving recitals which 
everywhere win for 
Hollins, famous England 
the Continent. 

The Hollins Tour under the 
honorary auspices the National 
Association for organists and be- 
ing personally directed Alexander 
Russell, Concert Director the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York 
City. 


Alfred Hollins 


Born blind Hull, England, sixty 
years ago, Dr. Hollins began the 
study the organ the Wilberforce 
Institution when was little lad 
nine. extraordinary was the 
genius manifested that while 
mere boy played repeatedly before 
royalty, appearing before the King 
and Queen the Belgians and the 
late Empress Frederick. was 
only nineteen when became organ- 
ist St. John’s Church, Red Hill; 
twenty gave recitals the 
Kensington Exhibition and entered 
almost immediately series 
concert tours which have taken him 
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“ALFRED THE GREAT” 


through America, South 
Australia and New Zealand. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Hollins 
has been organist the famous 


Free St. George Church 


Edinburgh. has composed con- 
stantly for organ, piano and voice and 
1922 was awarded the honorary 
degree Doctor Music from 


Edinburgh University. 


The dates his appearances East 
the Mississippi follow: 

December Kansas City; De- 
cember 2nd, St. Louis; December 4th, 
Chicago; December 6th, Columbus, 
Ohio; December Ottawa; De- 
cember Montreal; December 
11th, Boston; December And- 
over; December 13th, Boston; De- 
cember 14th, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire; December 17th, St. Thomas 
Church, New York City; December 
18th, Asbury Park; December 22nd, 
Atlantic City; December 29th, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania; December 
Huntington, Long Island; January 
3rd, Morristown, New Jersey; Janu- 


ary 4th, Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
New York City; January 6th, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; January 8th, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; January 
Louisville, Kentucky; and 
January 13th, Indianapolis. During 
the latter part January, Dr. Hollins 
will also appear 
Wooster, Ohio; Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Phila- 
delphia. His farewell appearance 
will New York City. 

The interest the recitals this 
great artist has been intense that 
the time originally scheduled for his 
appearances here has been extended. 
There has been demand for him 
Dartmouth, Vassar, Smith, and the 
woman’s college Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. Andover, Massachusetts, 
has also arranged for recital. 

Everywhere throughout the coun- 
try there has been manifested the 
most gratifying appreciation the 
opportunity afforded his trip 
the United States this 
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GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street 
New York City 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum 


Please send promptly notice change address, 
giving both old and new; always state whether the 
change is temporary or permanent. 


DECEMBER, 1925. 


Best’s—The Blind 


and priceless con- 
tribution the cause blind- 
ness—the text book compiled 
Harry Best and published 
deserves prominence the 
library every organization work- 
ing the interests those who 
have lost their sight. truly 
monumental work upon which Dr. 
Best put all his spare time for six 
years. represents the exhaustive 
research trained investigator 
and its presentation data clear 
and comprehensive. the only 
complete text book touching blind- 
ness and the blind existence. 
Dr. Best still continuing his 
studies analysis the last Fed- 
eral Census and hopes bring “The 
Blind” date some future time. 
The American Foundation for the 
Blind urges every State Depart- 
ment, Association, and School for 
the Blind have this important ref- 
erence book upon its book shelves. 


*Macmillan, New York, publishers. 


Great Achievement 


HERE real inspiration the 

astonishing conquest tragedy 

achieved Professor Edward 
Campbell, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, who died September. Profes- 
sor Campbell lost his sight the 
age twenty-eight and during the 
thirty-three years which followed 
became the head the department 
chemistry and metallurgy the 
State University, continued his sci- 
entific study the structure iron 
and steel, carried re- 
search work various fields and 
trained and sent out into the world 
dozens young men who have con- 
tributed greatly the advancement 
science. Aided his students 
and his wife, wrote several text 
books chemistry which have be- 
come recognized authorities. 

Professor Campbell trained his 
memory retain every essential 
fact and contributed from 
sources some the most valuable 
knowledge concerning steel and ce- 
ment now man’s possession. Dur- 
ing the war was consulting chem- 
ist the Ordnance Department, 
all physical tests being waived 
secure his unique services. 

was characteristic the man 
that little over week from the 
day the explosion the test tube 
which blinded him, was back 
his class room! and had already com- 
menced the study Braille. Those 
who know him best declare that 
effected almost perfect readjust- 
ment life amazingly short 
time. 


EDITORIALS 


Increasing the Number 


Braille Books 


The Daughters Ohio New 
York organization former 
residents Ohio who now live 
New York City. Each year these fine 
women bring out book Braille for 
blind readers. furnishing the 
funds for brailling the plates, the 
books are made inexpensive that 
the libraries can afford get them 
greatly reduced rates. The funds 
devoted the publication books 
Braille are the proceeds the card 
parties and other social affairs which 
are held frequently the leading 
hotels the city. 

other social organizations would 
follow suit and finance the yearly 
brailling book the same way 
the list new books which the blind 
can read the sense touch would 
rapidly enlarged. 


Fanny Fletcher 


After thirteen years most un- 
selfish service developing and di- 
recting the Braille and Sight Saving 
Classes the Detroit Public Schools, 
Fanny Fletcher, Assistant Super- 
visor, died September 21, 1925. 
her illness was very brief, the 
news her death was great shock 
her fellow-workers and friends. 

Practically all 
teaching years were devoted the 
interests those persons already 
blind and assisting any and all meas- 
ures which would lead the preven- 
tion 

She taught for several years the 
State School for Blind Lansing 
and leaves vast number friends 
among the blind Michigan. 


1912 she came Detroit and 
was asked organize the first Braille 
class the city schools. result 
her efforts, Detroit now has three 
Braille classes—one the east side, 
one the west side, and one 
Northern High School. 

For years Miss Fletcher had felt 
the impracticability requiring all 
pupils with defective vision be- 
come touch readers and gave her 
great joy when, September, 
she was given permission estab- 
lish first Sight Saving 
Class, 

Under her faithful guidance Sight 
Saving has increased not only 
efficiency but such extent that 
present Detroit has sixteen Sight 
Saving classes—fourteen the grade 
schools, one Jefferson Intermedi- 
ate, and one Northern High 
School. 

Miss Fletcher possessed the fine 
qualities which belong teachers 
the highest type. 


Charles Himmelsbach 


Buffalo, died October 27th, 1925. 
Mr. Himmelsbach 
Member the State Commission 
for the Blind, July 16th, 1918, 
and attended 
almost the time his death. 
Mr. was active 


securing appropriation for Erie 
County, under the Relief Law for the 
Blind, and took personal charge 
applications for Relief that County. 
Shortly before died, was elected 
Chairman the New York State 
Commission for the Blind. 
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the Editorial Desk 
Blind Men and Women Who Are Controlling the Policies 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Frank Edgecombe, editor, 
publisher and owner the 
Geneva, Nebraska, Signal, and 

president the National Editorial 
Association, one the most suc- 
cessful country editors the United 
States. Visit his office and will 
show you around the place himself, 
readily from one part the office 
another. you are inexperienced 
will explain you the workings 
the various parts the mechanical 
equipment, 

with him into his business 
office and can instantly lay his 
hand upon any book blank that 
may needed and explain its use 
you. answers telephone calls, 
meets visitors and attends all the 
personal relations his business 
accurately and effectively. 

part every day set aside 
for absorption the news the 
world, the trade journals and other 
matters which interested. 
This requires the regular services 
reader. His remarkable powers 
concentration and absorption 
make possible for him keep 
constantly up-to-date all these 
things and discuss them intelli- 
gently. This proven the fact 
that has unusually good edi- 
torial page, page good that 
has won first place the Na- 
tional Editorial Association editorial 


Frank Edgecombe 


contest and is, this year, winner 
second place. 

His paper one the most in- 
teresting the country. covers 
the local news his county thor- 
oughly, and addition this 
gets matter general in- 
general all around, 
well-balanced paper, one 
the best. One 
points his ability select com- 
petent helpers, and look for team 
work: from his employees. 


THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Mr. Edgecombe began life 
cashier bank but the humdrum 
routine banker’s life did not 
long satisfy his active nature. His 
first venture newspaper work was 
Falls City, where bought 
half interest paper. Shortly 


after bought out his partner and 


assumed charge the business. 
After four years Falls City 
sold out and went Geneva thirty- 
one years ago, purchasing paper 
there. Since that time has pur- 
chased eleven other papers his 
county, making twelve all, and 
consolidated them into one paper. 


1904 became interested 
the “Nebraska Farmer,” Nebraska’s 
only farm paper, and was president 
the company and manager the 
business during the four years 
which owned share the com- 
pany. gave half his time 
this business but retained his home 
Geneva and kept the active 
management his own business. 

then became interested the 
publication the “Daily Express” 
Beatrice, Nebraska, and was pres- 
ident that company for twelve 
years. sold his interests there 
1920. 


Learning the Newspaper Game 


the letterhead the Watkins 
Express, Watkins, New 
York, the name Frank 

Severne, Editor and Proprietor. 
Mr. Severne himself tells the story 
his 

was educated the State School 
for the Blind Batavia, and the 
education acquired there 
only been staff and inspiration, 
but guiding force through life. 

was born Montour 
Schuyler County, Y., January 
1861. attended the public schools 
until was ten years old, when 
lost the sight one eye acci- 
dent, and the other year later 
through inflammation, entered the 
Batavia school September, 1872, 
and there seven years. 
The following year, 1880, moved 
with parents Watkins, the 
same county where have since re- 
sided. father was the restau- 


Frank Severne 


rant business and helped him, 
gradually assuming charge it. 
was married 1895, and soon gave 
the restaurant business. 
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had always taken active in- 
terest politics, and possessed 
the influence party management 
credited me, might used 
another argument support the 
contention that eyesight not 
indispensable requisite successful 
achievement. 

1902 was elected County Su- 
perintendent the Poor for Schuy- 
ler County, office which held 
nine years. 1907 was appointed 
member the Board Managers 
the State School for the Blind 
Batavia, being the first graduate 
have since been twice reappointed, 
and member that Board. 

1909 group men interested 
the politics our county organ- 
ized stock company and purchased 
the Watkins Express, one the 


man 
with twenty-five years experi- 
ence city editor was placed 
charge, but year later the com- 
pany found itself anything but 
prosperous condition. was this 
point that was asked take 


four papers the county. 


charge the paper. had never 
been newspaper office hour 
life, and had never written 
editorial news article. wife 
went into the business with and 
has been constant help. Gradu- 
ally things began come our way. 
linotype and other machines were 
installed. Three years ago the com- 
pany was dissolved, the stockhold- 
ers paid full, and became the 
sole owner. few weeks are 
move into new three story brick 
building recently purchased, from 
which the Express will issued.” 


and Owner Newspaper 


ERSCHEL BUTCHER 
lives Kansas and edits and 
owns the “Western Star,” 

published Coldwater. When his 
sight failed after twelve years 
newspaper work kept right 
setting type well acting 
editor and reporter. 

‘During the twenty-seven years 
has been editor the “Star” has 
prospered extent that has 
installed type-setting machines and 
has turned over the mechanical de- 
partment two nephews who have 
become his partners and, with his 
wife, gives his entire time edi- 
torial work and news gathering. 

Mr. Butcher. native Spring- 


ville, Indiana, and was born sixty- 
five years ago. was farmer’s 
son, brought hard work and 
strict economy and familiar with 
the tribulations grasshoppers, 
clinch bugs, hot winds, low prices 
and hard times. graduated from 
Kansas Normal College and for 
time was engaged school work 
teacher and superintendent 
schools, But newspaper life lured 


him and likes well in- 
tends remain the game long 
lives. 

“Wherever people are kind 
me,” says. “Whenever find 
myself inclined become little 
discouraged, always try get out 


bate 
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the streets and mingle for while 
with friends, and never fail 
thus get new supply hope 
and cheer. work find two 
wonderful helps typewriter 
and the telephone. can sit 
desk and keep touch with the 
entire county, and with faithful 
typewriter prepare news and all 
special articles for the printer. 
find that, while being without sight 
quite handicap, does not nec- 
essarily render person helpless, 
nor does mean that all the joys 
and pleasures need depart from 
one’s life because being unable 
see. course little spells the 
“blues” are apt seize most any 
us, but have found that the so- 
called “blues” can shaken off and 
driven away. times, when things 
begin seem little discouraging, 
proceed once either get busy 
something, mingle with peo- 
ple the streets. have found that 
being busily employed some kind 
congenial work about the best 


His Business Has 


LINDNESS came upon John 
Leach Salamanaca, New 

York, fourteen years ago 
when was thirty and had just 
started printing business his 
own. The trouble with his eyes 
came upon him gradually and 
went from one specialist another 
hoping for help. When knew 
that was soon become entirely 
blind found himself debt, ow- 
ing doctors and the manufacturers 
printing machinery nearly three 
thousand 


Herschel Butcher 


guarantee contentment. There 
greater incentive honest, consci- 
entious effort than the feeling be- 
ing able accomplish something 
worth while—the achieve- 
ment, matter what the line ef- 
fort may be.” 


Steadily Increased 


had come his life, but John Leach 
had grit. With four-year-old boy 
make the struggle all the more 
worth-while, and his wife united 
their forces and together set forth 
get business. Mr. Leach hired 
second printer take his place 
the shop, and Mrs. Leach left her 
housework behind her for part 
every day. 

Their combined go-getting suc- 
ceeded. Within year the business 
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the Leach Publishing Company 
had grown extent which ne- 
cessitated larger quarters. They 
installed more machinery, moved 
into modern, two-story brick 
building and established the Sala- 
manaca Inquirer, the only demo- 
cratic 
County. 1922 they purchased the 
building and have today one the 
best equipped printing plants the 
county, employing fifteen people. 

The Leaches own their own 
home, and the four-year-old boy has 
grown into student Alfred Uni- 
versity where taking pre- 
law course. 

Leach Mason and has 
taken all but the first three degrees 
since lost his sight. presi- 
dent the Salamanaca Shrine 
Club. also member the 
Elks and has served two years 
Exalted Ruler the Salamanaca 
Lodge. belongs, well, the 
Knights 

Episcopalian, the presi- 
dent the Men’s Club his 
church, 

addition the other triumphs 
has achieved, while residing 
strong Republican ward, Mr. 
Leach was twice elected the 


John Leach 


Democratic ticket supervisor 
representing the Second ward 
the city Salamanaca the Board 
Supervisors Cattaragus County. 

Speaking his business success 
and standing the community, 
Mr. Leach says: 

never ask business favor that 
any business man could not legiti- 
mately ask.” 


Theodore Hansen, Publisher 


Epwarp 


and blind, young 


man came Portland, Oregon, 


fifteen years ago readjust 
himself the great change his 
life, resulting from sudden loss 
sight. Despite this handicap, es- 


“Newspaper reporter, blind, 


tablished printing business within 
year that still ranks among the 
leading shops the city. Theodore 
Hansen lacked eyesight, but had 
vision and imagination 
equally important quality cour- 
age. 
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Mr. Hansen became publisher 
seven years ago when established 
publication. “The Veteran” the 
official organ the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war veterans for Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Alaska, and the official 
organ the veterans the Foreign 
Wars for the same territory. George 
Cane, former member the 
faculty English Reed College, 
the editor. Veteran,” 
Mr. Hansen owns and publishes two 
other publications, “The Northwest 
Engineer,” and “The Civil Service.” 

Mr. Hansen has turned his hand 


Success Justifies His 


IXON RAFTER, editor and 

proprietor the Enterprise- 

News Arthur, Ontario, de- 
liberately chose the newspaper busi- 
ness way earn his living. 
was twenty-two years old, had 
just graduated from Queen’s Uni- 
versity Kingston, and was ready 
start life. Moreover, had 
been blind since was five years 
old—it was not question con- 
tinuing, blind, something had 
undertaken with sight. The pur- 
chase established country 
weekly fine farming community 
was his carefully made choice 
vocation. That made wise de- 
cision has been proven nearly 
twenty years steady business de- 
velopment. 

His paper has not only been fi- 
successful but Mr. Rafter 
editor has been real force 
the community. 

addition his editorial re- 


successfully other business enter- 
started business motor delivery 
with one truck. Within year his 
fleet trucks had increased four. 
Today operating eleven, the 
largest fleet trucks the State 
Oregon under one management. 
This spring increase the 
number twenty. All this has been 
incidental his printing business, 
which his main interest. 

Born Norway fifty years ago, 
Hansen came the United States 
boy sixteen, spending most 
his life the West. 


Choice Vocation 


sponsibilities has taken active 
part the public affairs. 
the war was president the re- 
cruiting league and member the 
local Victory Loan Committee. 


Rixon Rafter 
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Magazine for Young People 


Day 


YOU will sit beside and 
speak directly into electric 
ear-phone—for very deaf— 
will give pleasure tell you 
about “The Search-Light,” which 
have edited for the past eight years. 

This little magazine, printed un- 
contracted Braille,is quarterly sent 
free the New York Association 
for the Blind blind boys and girls 
throughout the United States. 
have readers Japan well, and 
lately have added several the 

“What sort matter you pub- 
lish?” you inquire—and natural 
question. 

work, have endeavored select 
the most varied material for pub- 
lication—full action, instructive 
articles scientific and literary 
subjects, and always poem two, 
bright with imagery and color. 
through our books, you know, 
that blind learn see—for, 
the poet has wisely said, “The mind 
has thousand eyes,” and mean 
that boys and girls shall 
never use depressing 
morbid stories. The Post Mis- 
tress, “The Search-Light” editor 
called, and her readers, are not 
sad—but happy-minded human be- 
ings, ready and eager for the beau- 
tiful and thrilling things life. 

was born New York the 
spring 1890. When twelve, 
lost all but small amount sight 
one eye. that time had 


been taught two excellent gov- 
ernesses and attended 
school for two years. 

The ten years following loss 
sight were years misery, in- 
activity, and secret craving for the 
education could not have. was 
walled the most soul-destroy- 
ing prejudices, and suffered from 
morbid belief that blindness was 
something ashamed of—almost 
wanted make good; wanted 
like other people. 

was twenty-two years old—in 
bed for three months with seri- 
ous attack eye-trouble—when 
learned read New York 
After that was able read “The 
Ziegler Magazine” and all the books 
educational nature which 
could obtain. had one 
guide me, and fear that often 
spent valuable time exploring 
blind alleys. But soon began 
awaken; helplessness was re- 
placed with what now seems hav 
been—defiance. 

Then came the Great War, and 
family met with severe financial 
losses. sister talked earning 
her living, and resolved like- 
wise. And undertook learn 


basket-making. But after eight 
months’ apprenticeship this, and 
the studying Braille shorthand, 
task proved distasteful, and 
gave up. procured dilapidated 
typewriter and, with the aid 
chart which sister explained 
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Helen Herries Day 


me, learned the touch system. 
was one the most difficult tasks 
ever set myself. 

1917, realized with dismay 
that limited education would not 
warrant secretarial position. Then 
came inspiration, conjured 
the chance words stranger. 
grandfather, Edward Day, had 
taught Hunter College for many 
years. Perhaps might induce the 
authorities there give the 
much-needed course English com- 
position efforts self-teach- 
ing had come naught. 


began college career with 
course English com- 
position, What audacity had 
attempting compete with high 
school graduates! But 
was the work. took courses 
short-story writing and English lit- 
erature, and did well con- 
temporaries. was joy me— 
who had been companionless for 
long—to share and compete with 
others. remember the delicious 
thrill that went over when one 
stories was chosen for the 
college magazine. 
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Unfortunately, during first 
year college, began notice 
increasing deafness—brought 
extreme privation and nervous 
strain. Undaunted, borrowed fif- 
teen dollars and bought electric 
ear-phone which enabled at- 
tend classes for some years longer. 
The time came, however, when this 
was impossible, and left college 
for the time, believing the joys 
life gone forever. 

After regaining health found 
that one door was still wide open 
me—the door service. sub- 
merged self and determined work 
out salvation. The National Li- 
brary, London and New York Li- 
brary loaned books, and stud- 
ied alone, reading English Classics, 
translated from the Greek, works 
science, and history and literary 

appointment the editorship 
“The Search-Light” came after 
return college—in second 
year. How overwhelmed was with 
the responsibility the office! But 
the patience and valuable sugges- 
tions mother and associates 
helped over seemingly 
mountable obstacles—and the peri- 
odical prospered. salary came 
with the position which enabled 
procure clothing and other ne- 
cessities while availing myself the 
splendid opportunities offered 
kind friends Hunter. 

Today, the dream life 
see “The Search-Light” have fifty 
pages instead twenty-two, and 
contain the best fiction, articles, 
and poetry obtainable. also hope 
see our circulation increased 
that each year may bring joy 
more and more blind boys and girls. 


The printed report the Hudson 
Convention the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind will 
ready for distribution early 1925. 
The cost this report $1.10 post- 
paid. Persons sending checks should 
include additional ten cents cover 
the exchange charged the bank. 
Address applications for report 
Irwin, American Foundation for 
the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, New 
York, Y., and make checks payable 
the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. 


Reduction Price 


The American Braille 


War and Civilian Blind announces 
that beginning with the November 
issue the subscription price the 
Interallied Braille Magazine will 
reduced price from $2.00 $1.00 
per year twelve issues. 


Hymn Book Braille 


The Society for Providing Evan- 
gelical Religious Literature ex- 
pecting issue early 
collection fifty-four standard 
hymns Revised Braille Grade one 
and one-half. The book limited 
both size page and number 
hymns, well style bind- 
ing, order have volume easily 
handled and inexpensive pos- 
sible, and will supplied fifty 
cents the simplest and 
ninety cents good cloth binding. 


Orders may addressed the 
Secretary, 210 Bible 
New 


House, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The Teacher 


Acrostic 
LATIMER 


Age after age, each generation feeds 

New fruit genius hungry race; 
Secure old dogmas, failing human needs, 
Unbend yield the palm wiser creeds; 
L-Loquacious dames, the while, with ancient grace, 
Impart the rules “lavender and lace,” 
Vagaries age that one heeds. 

yes, but the sage and genius one, 

New. dreams are dreamed and things un- 
dreamed taught— 

Men see maid shut out from sound and sun, 
And deem her bars impervious thought; 
Comes then teacher, patient nun, 
Yon bars give way, miracle wrought. 


The Pupil 


Acrostic 
LATIMER 


Mysterious darkness hovers over all, 

Inky blackness bears trace day; 
Silence holds her undisputed sway, 

Stilly night hears not cricket’s call. 
Heedless and unconscious the thrall 
Ever hindering their proper play, 

Life and love, desire and deep dismay 

Ebb and flow within their prison wall. 

Now angel comes with glowing brand, 
Kindling embers fire waking soul, 

Earth unveils her gems with symboled hand, 
LLama-like spirit earns each dole, 

Every moment sees life expand, 

Reason bursts her bonds and gains her goal. 
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First Chinese Dictaphone Operator 


RIcE 


the office the Council 
Health Education, Shanghai, 

efficient Chinese dictaphone oper- 
ator serenely transcribes his work 
the approximate rate fifty words 
per minute, writing with equal facility 
either English Chinese. 

Mr. Chang became his fif- 
teenth year, and during the twelve 
years which followed has accom- 
plished wonders. Blindness did not 
hinder him from obtaining graduation 
honors St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, and ranks the first 
blind Chinese university graduate, the 
first graduate the Shanghai Institu- 
tion for the Chinese Blind, and the 
first Chinese dictaphone operator. 

Mr. Chang master Braille 
short-hand, which reads with great 
facility, able take dictation 
from those who not use the dicta- 
phone. 

Mr. George Fryer, Superinten- 
dent the Institution for the Chinese 
Blind, estimates the totally blind popu- 
lation China more than one mil- 


lion. From the midst these million 
Chinese blind, Mr. Chang stands 
out one who has conquered, 
sheer persistence, the almost insuper- 
able difficulties which have met him 
along his way. 

Mr. Chang’s interest the work 
the Council Health centered 
the fact that accomplishes much 
preventive work for the 
China. himself lectures the 
prevention blindness and demon- 
strates the use the dictaphone and 
the Braille system stenography 
preventive conferences. 

Dr. Peter, Director the Coun- 
cil, writes that: “Mr. Chang suf- 
ficiently home with the dictaphone, 
and, course, with the typewriter 
that his work will compare well 
appearance with that any other 
fine fellow that pleasure 
work with him. consider him 
regular member our Council 
Team, and feel that are fortunate 
secure his services.” 


LOAN BOOKS 


Changes Three States 
September first Mrs. Estelle 
Parsons was appointed Executive 
Secretary the Toledo Society for 
the Blind succeed Mrs. Grace 
Jamison. 


Mrs. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed the State Board Edu- 
cation succeed her husband and 
carry his work Superintend- 
ent the Oklahoma School for the 
Blind Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Miss Margaret McGuffey has 
been appointed succeed Mrs. Ger- 
trude Rider, who for thirteen 
years was charge the Depart- 
ment for the Blind the Library 
Miss McGuffey was formerly the 
head the Issue Department the 
Boston Public Library and for some 
years has been with the Library 
Congress its Secretary. 


Goes Legislature 


Mr. Watts, Executive Sec- 
retary the Virginia Commission 
for the Blind, was recently elected 
the State Legislature his state 


good majority. Mr. Watts 
writes that has desire 
further political life, but sim- 
ply felt that entering the Legis- 
lature could help the course 
the blind his state. 


Leader Harvard Class 


Miss Jessica Langworthy, Boys’ 
Principal Perkins Institution for 


the Blind since 1919, becomes lead- 
this year’s class the Course 
Education the Blind, Harvard 
University Graduate School Edu- 
cation which Mr. Edward Allen 
the Director. There are nine 
young women present taking the 
Harvard course the history 
the Education the Blind together 
with the new Perkins course the 
preparation teachers. the 
fifty-one certificated students this 
course, seventeen are, have been, 
employed Perkins Institution; 
ten are teaching similar schools 
Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Japan 
and Java; four are teaching pub- 
lic day schools for children having 
low vision Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas and Virginia; one 
librarian the California Institu- 
one supervisor the Work- 
shop for the Blind Duluth, ‘Min- 
nesota; one college student 
Boston University. 


Loan Books 


Any the following books 
James McConkey: “The Fifth 
Sparrow,” “The God Planned Life,” 
“Faith,” and may 
borrowed for period two weeks 
free all charge. All books are 
furnished with returned gummed 
labels, there will postage 
and the same wrappings may used 
returning them. 

Address all communications 
Braille Circulating 1508 
Grove Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Braille Centenary 


MILLINGTON 


OME disappointment exists 

blind aid circles Paris and 

London over so-called 
Braille Alphabet Centenary which 
was celebrated the French capi- 
tal last July. Just why this year 
should have been chosen for 
Braille anniversary not quite clear, 
The centenaries great men are, 
every one knows, usually cele- 
brated the hundredth anniver- 
saries their births deaths, 
least the anniversary date 
some outstanding event 
the illustrious character Louis 
Braille’s achievement the inven- 
tor the system printing for 
the blind which bears his name. But 
was only sixteen years old 
1825 and still pupil the National 
Institution for Blind Youth. 
most precocious boy, for the 
records the institute show that 
that age was giving lessons 
the piano other pupils. all 
probability, the gentle blind boy 
had, éven this early period, be- 
gun think improving the 
method writing for the blind, be- 
cause had been taught the old 
cumbersome method reading raised 
Roman numerals, and knew its imper- 
fections and the needs better 
system. But hardly likely that 
had gone very far into the sub- 
ject that early age. Consequently, 
the question now being asked: 
“Why was 1925 chosen honor 
Some one has already re- 


ferred the celebration. last 
tenary, remarking facetiously: “Let 
call this the little Braille cente- 
nary, because honors Braille when 
was little!” 

The real reason, however, for call- 
ing this Braille centenary, 
and the Centenary Braille Print- 
ing, which many leaders the 
movement improve literature for 
the blind have been mooting for 
several years. From the standpoint 
the heads great blind aid or- 
ganizations France, England and 
America was something mis- 
take select this year the hun- 
dredth anniversary the adoption 
the Braille Alphabet, and the con- 
sequence that the celebration did 
not have the interest that real 
Braille centenary ought have had. 
Too much honor cannot given 
Louis Braille. There doubt 
his place the history ad- 
vancing the cause the blind. But 
there such thing having too 
many Braille centenaries 
course hundred years. 

There strong feeling that 
the present year was have been 
chosen fitting one for Braille 
centenary date should have been 
set long ago, order give op- 
portunity for Braille readers the 
world over participate. Louis 


the 


Braille that class men which 


really belongs the whole world. 
There are frontiers, when comes 


doing what Braille did his com- 
paratively short lifetime. 
quently Braille centenary should 
international event. 

July was purely local, and there 
intention the part those 
who feel that was untimely 
disparage it, question the mo- 
tives in. celebrating it. Love 
Braille’s memory, zealous desire 
the part some the French 
blind aid societies honor the great 
Father Printing for the Blind, 
were the motives underlying the 
call for the early celebration. But 
celebration relatively small 
scale, when waiting two three 
more years, impetus would have 
been added the movement for 
Braille Centenary which would have 
made really stirring event, not 
only blind themselves the 
world over but also the general 
public 

Though the Centenary the 
Braille Alphabet, was called, 
consisted interesting ceremonies 
which lasted three days, did not 
arouse the interest even France 
that such event should have 
aroused. The things that should 
said and done Braille Centenary 
should ring round the world. Sev- 
eral months preparation should 
precede effort arrest public 
attention from the affairs the day 
with view centering the 
labors the pioneer earlier 
day. instance the failure 
the attention that 
ought have had was the fact that 
some the Paris newspapers which 
carried brief reports the main ses- 
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sion the Centenary their earlier 
editions omitted all reference 
later editions. Some the writ- 
ers special articles Parisian 
journals, however, were only too 
glad take advantage the oc- 
casion pay glowing tributes the 
great blind savant. Lucien Descaves, 
writing the 
principal evening paper France, 
under the title: “The Gutenberg 
the gave brief account 
the main events the life Braille, 
describing him “the foremost 
among those who have worked for the 
emancipation the blind modern 
times.” 
article telling the following 
story: The director the Institute 
Milan visited one day the Musée 
Valentin Paris accompa- 
nied young blind boy. The 
boy stopped before the bust 
Braille, and after passing his hand 
over the marble face again and again 
order familiarize himself with 
stood silent for moment. Then, 
filled with emotion, the blind boy 
cried out: “What would have 
done without him?” 

Last July’s celebration was un- 
der the patronage the French 
Minister Labor and Hygiene, and 
the committee which orgar rep- 
resented several the prominent 
French Associations for the Blind, 
including the Institut Départemen- 
tal Braille, which governmental 
organization. The “little” Braille 
centenary therefore had the advan- 
tage governmental recognition. 
Durafour, Minister Labor, 
presided the official reception 
the Municipal Council held the 
Hotel Ville Patis July 11th. 
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Another prominent participant 
and orator the occasion was 
literature the University Caen. 
Addresses were made Guil- 
laumin, President the Municipal 
Council, and Castellane, 
who represents Council the 
Paris which the Na- 
tional Institute for Blind Youth 
(where Braille and 
taught) situated. address was 
also made General Balfourier, 
President the Valentin As- 
sociation. 

The celebration consisted largely 
visits the institutions which 
represented the committee 
which organized the centenary, Fol- 
lowing the mass the chapel 
the National Institute for Blind 
Youth, July the delegates 
inspected the Institute and the vari- 
ous branches the Valentin Hatiy 
Association. concert and 
rial service was held the National 
Institute Blind Youth the 
afternoon the 

The government St. 
Mandé, where the Braille system 
taught, which called the Ecole 
Braille (Braille School) was inspec- 
July 11th. The last day 
the celebration consisted visit 
the Ecole des Fréres St. Jean 
Dieu Paris. 

Coupvray, small town about 
sixty miles from Paris, there 
statue Braille, which was paid 
for with subscriptions from schools 
for the blind everywhere through- 
out the world. Coupvray was 
Braille’s birthplace, and was there 
that spent his early childhood, 
and received the injury which caused 


him lose his eyesight. Braille 
centenary should include pilgrim- 
age the birthplace the 
cipator the Blind” but evidently 
Coupvray feature last July’s 
celebration. may that the people 
Coupvray took advantage the oc- 
casion pay homage the illus- 
trious inventor printing for the 
sightless, that some lone admirer 
the village laid wreath the 
foot Braille’s monument, but 
record hand what hap- 
pened Coupvray. 

Choice appropriate date for 
celebration Braille Centenary 
the present period presents dif- 
ficulties. There doubt that. 
Braille died 1852,—the very year 
that the French government 
recognized the Braille alpha- 
bet—but 1952 long way ahead. 
one wanted wait another 
quarter century, although 1952 
many ways the logical year, 
1909, the hundredth anniversary 
Braille’s birth, having been neglec- 
ted. But ‘Braille’s fame today 
much greater than was even 
1909, sixteen years ago, due the 
enormous strides Braille print- 
ing that have taken place the last 
decade. 

this latter day progress 
Braille printing and the fact that 
Braille has, within the last few 
years, almost entirely superseded 


other systems printing for the 
blind, which has given rise de- 
sire direct attention the epoch- 
making character Louis Braille’s 

One the difficulties choos- 
ing date the scanty information 
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immediately available regarding 
Braille’s efforts improve 
upon the system Charles Barbier, 
the French Army Officer who was 
the first suggest perforated dots 
and who gave Braille the ideas 
which formed the basis the Braille 
alphabet. appears, however, that 
was not until 1829 that Braille 
had arrived any definite conclu- 
sions, because then made known 
his ideas regarding the six dot ar- 
rangement, and began teach 
experimentally pupils the 
National Institute for Blind Youth. 
Certainly, had done nothing re- 
garding the alphabet prior 1827, 
when was made under-teacher 
without pay, and only then began 
study Barbier’s dots. was not 
until 1834 that Braille announced 
that had perfected system, and 
course was not until after that 
date that anything the way 
printing was done, 

would seem therefore that the 

earliest date that could chosen, 
with any degree appropriateness, 
honor Braille would 1929, one 
hundred years from the time Braille 


began use the alphabet. Even this 
early date would not conclude 
actual century Braille Printing, 
but would not out the way 
say that the work began then. 
are the last decade century 
Braille printing, even though the 
work the first decade was feeble 
effort. 
American organization which has 
made name for itself establish- 
ing model house Paris 
has just changed its name that, 
Louis Braille. 
About four years ago. William 
Nelson Cromwell, President the 
Permanent Blind Relief War 
proposed that the Fund establish 
printing house the French capital, 
and devote all the Fund’s efforts 
producing literature all sorts for 
the war blind. Mr. Cromwell’s rec- 
ommendations were followed. 
August first this year, the Per- 
manent Blind Relief 
changed its the American 


Braille Press for War- and 
Blind. 


Machine Knitting for Blind Women and Girls 


Principal Henshaw’s Institution for the Blind Education Departments, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 


ENSHAW’S Institution, Old 
Trafford, was the first School 
for the Blind attempt the 

training blind women and girls 
the use the knitting machine 
prospective means livelihood. 

This was the year 1905. The 
instructress was blind lady, Miss 
Warren, who had been taught 
the famous Manchester firm in- 
ventors and makers, now known 
“The Patent Knitting 
Machine Co., Limited.” seeing 
Miss Warren demonstrate the work- 
ing the Stocking Machine, rec- 
ognized that there were great pos- 
ibilities ahead, and lost time 
installing number such ma- 
chines our “Women’s Industries” 
Training Department. teaching 
staff took the idea with enthusi- 
asm, and within few months several 
our blind women were turning 
out quantities really well-made 
stockings. 

those days, and even today 
many factories, the toes the 
stockings were, and are, finished off 
being “sewn over” seeing 
person with needle, but, realizing 
how much more valuable this em- 
ployment would the worker 
she could complete the stocking 
entirely herself, decided teach 
our pupils finish off their work, 
toes included, the machine; 
operation which had previously been 
considered outside the capability 


the blind. Success attended our 
efforts, and from that date every 
pupil has been required perform 
the operation herself. 

The was introduced, 
and the manufacture vests, jer- 
seys and all kinds underclothing 
undertaken. only the more 
intelligent, patient and persevering 
pupils who can taught the intri- 
cacies this wonderful machine, 
with its cams, levers, tensions and 
racking pinions manipulate, not 
speak the delicate operation 
shifting stitches the widening 
and narrowing processes. For some 
years, only partially sighted blind 
pupils were considered eligible for 
training upon the flat machine. 
Having long experience acquired 
the belief that intelligent “blind peo- 
ple can taught almost any- 
thing but see” (my motto), was 
not satisfied that total blindness 
was really bar, and the enthusiasm 
and skill teachers being chal- 
lenged, the apparently insuperable 
difficulties were surmounted, and 
the intervening years which have 
passed since, several totally blind 
girls have graduated from our Tech- 
nical School high class operators 
able turn out exquisitely worked 
ladies’ costumes, golf coats, jump- 
ers, etc., plain cardigan and all 
kinds fancy designs and stitches. 
These girls can earn with ease 
shillings shillings week 
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($6.00 $8.50). not advisable 
for them attempt put garments 
together themselves, but the prices 
for which the goods are readily 
sold allow for good margin for 
paying sighted “maker-up.” 
average worker the Stocking 
Machine can turn out five pair 
stockings per day, wool, silk 
artificial silk and cotton, the wages 
paid being pence shilling per 
pair (sixteen twenty-four cents). 

Refooting valuable accom- 
plishment for the stocking machin- 
ist. think the story the way 
which the difficulties attending the 
first performance this operation 
were surmounted will inter- 
est, and the same time illustrate 
something our methods tack- 
ling problems connection with 
educational work. 

When first suggested 
technical school staff that refooting 
might included our curricu- 
lum, they were literally aghast, and 
said that was asking the impos- 
sible. reminded them mot- 
to, but was met with the question, 
“How can the pupils pick the 
stitches old stocking when the 
foot has been cut off?” told them 
had faith the ability deter- 
mined blind student with the sym- 
pathetic assistance skilled teach- 
ers, able accomplish even 
this, and that would authorize the 
devotion three months’ tuition, 
this subject only, the most 
promising girls. then offered 
prize one pound the pupil who 
was first able exhibit correctly 
executed refoot, picked and 
worked entirely herself. The 
challenge was cheerfully accepted, 
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and three weeks, not months, the 
prize was claimed and cheer- 
fully paid four pupils—two being 
totally blind. Since that date, now 
over ten years ago, refooting has 
become regular item our cur- 
riculum, and machine knitter 
allowed graduate Skilled 
Worker unless able it. 

may added that the 
Home Worker, particular, ability 
refoot valuable asset from 
wage earning point view, 
enables her secure many orders 
which she would otherwise have 

The benefit the blind machine 
knitting not confined the purely 
utilitarian side, but has distinctly 
ethical value, probably second 
handloom weaving, refining and 
inspiring influence the student 
worker. What the psychological 
explanation the effect may 
are not present prepared say, 
but certain that many students, 
who have proved dull and incapable 
handworkers, have, after course 
training the handloom knit- 
ting machine, developed into capital 
hand workers knitting, crochet 
and other fancy work. Whilst, ow- 
ing the fact that they know that 
given careful attention details 
they can, with the machine, turn 
out really useful and pretty articles, 
they are cheered and encouraged 
greater effort. 

Mere ability “make” stockings 
and other garments these ma- 
chines does not qualify for our grad- 
uation certificate. The student must 
become familiar with her machine 
and every part it. She must learn 
understand the function every 
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part, and alert not only note 
the slightest running 
communicated her its effect 
turning the handle, but also be- 
come expert hearing that she 
knows the sound she works 
when anything goes wrong. Finally 
she must able take her ma- 
chine pieces, clean it, reassemble 
the parts, oil and leave per- 
fect working order. 

Only thus can the student acquire 
that “sympathetic relation” with her 
machine which alone enables her 
express herself her work. 

may add that all the machine 
knitting students—in common with 


the technical students general— 
devote least two hours week 
literature classes, for intellectual 
improvement, and reasonable 
amount time commercial 
knowledge, connection with the 
production and marketing raw 
materials and their manufactured 
goods, 

safe say that England 
today machine knitting looked 
upon one the best employ- 
ments for blind women, many hun- 
dreds whom are supporting them- 
selves its means, either Blind 
Institution Workshops, 
“Homeworkers.” 


Christmas the Dark 


BALLINGER PRICE 


NOW-LIGHT, the wreathed candles bright and tall, 
Beauty bay and holly the room, 
What there here for her, what means all 
one shadowy, unlifting gloom? 
What the shining age-old Star 
her for whom nor moon nor planets are? 
What for this wondering person the dark? 


But hark! 


Rustle hearth-fire, crack ice 

Small eerie footfalls wind-hurried 
Perchance, across the deepest hour night 

Faint starry singing, beautiful light; 

The midnight lowing adoring beast, 

breathlessness all the waiting East 

Then, through the darkness keen with hemlock smells, 
The golden carol the waking bells! 


Near East Relief Makes Provision for Blind 


HANKS the vigilant care 
that being taken the tra- 
choma blinded children 
Near East, there are less than 200 
incurable cases among the 38,000 
orphans now under American guid- 
ance. Every child who enters 
orphanage examined for the 


chartered Congress look after 
the war orphans the Levant, 
the same that interests those en- 
gaged the welfare the blind 
make the blind 
self-supporting. 

Athens, where the Greek blind 
orphanage located, not alt 


The Trachoma Treatment which Saves Sight 


slightest trace trachoma and 
treated accordingly. one time 
per cent the children were suf- 
fering from this disease, but with 
the employment precautionary 
measures trachoma being gradu- 
ally wiped out. 

The problem that confronts the 
Near East Relief, the organization 


market the products 
the blind children. Besides basketry 
and broom making, they specialize 
making form sandal that has 
ready sale among the tourists. 
From educational standpoint, the 
real difficulty encountered Greece 
select uniform Greek alpha- 
bet Braille. present three are 
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use. The British National Insti- 
tute for the Blind lists twenty-two 
books Greek. the private blind 
school Kalithea, near Athens, 
about one hundred books have been 
made using another Greek alphabet. 
Triphon Ninos, blind Greek edu- 
cated Germany, who teaches 
the American orphanage, has made 
another alphabet and taught 
the children. The Near East Relief 
sent the three alphabets now avail- 
able the British National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. Mr. Ninos’ sim- 
plified alphabet was highly com- 
mended. The final decision 
standardized alphabet rests with the 
Greek Government. Because there 
are few books Braille 
the children are learning English. 
Many the blind children are mu- 
sical, and musical instruments 
could procured they would, with 
sufficient training, able earn 
their musicians. 

the largest the blind schools 
ninety-one students are enrolled. 
these fifty are over sixteen years 
age, the limit when normal children 
under the care the Near East 
Relief are ready for self-support. 
Weaving carried here more 
extensively than the other blind 
schools and salable Oriental rugs 
are made the children. 

the only other Near East Re- 
lief institution for the blind the 
children excel making brushes. 
Eighteen different types are turned 
out the sightless children, who 
are also doing interesting 


work cabinet making and basket- 
ry. this part the Near East 
effort had ever been made 
train the blind for self-support 
prevent blindness among the pea- 
sants, despite its prevalence due 
large measure heating arrange- 
primitive homes where 
ventilation and stove pipes are prac- 
tically unknown. 
smoke from the fires causes the eyes 
become inflamed, trachoma sets 
and blindness results. The Near 
East Relief has erected series 
hundred per cent better than the 
natives have ever known and con- 
forming nearly American 
standards sanitation the con- 
ditions the country will permit. 

The principal function the three 
schools the blind established 
the Near East Relief train 
leaders and teachers lighten the 
burdens the blind throughout the 
Near East where the privations and 
hardships the last decade have 
caused more blindness than any 
other country the world. 

focus attention the needs 
all the war orphans and pro- 
mote international good will, Presi- 
dent Coolidge sponsoring Inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday, De- 
cember 6th. this day are 
asked put ourselves the place 
the Near East children and eat 
humble meal bread and stew 
such the orphans have served 
them every day the year the 
various orphanages. 
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Book News 


For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind 


SHERMAN 


interesting works, rather 
three, have loomed above the 
horizon since the last number 

The Outlook was placed your 
hands. say interesting, because one 
novel sighted person dealing 
with the blind and their psychology, 
while the other novel per- 
son who was one time blind, but 
not treating the blind. The third 
little book poems the 
author referred to. 

The first work “My Lady Lee” 
Edith Ballinger Price (Green- 
berg, Inc., Newport, $2.50), which 
have not yet been able read. 

much interested “The 
Everlasting Beauty” and “Lights 
from Little Lanterns” (Joseph Law- 
ren, New York), the titles books 
the author whom referred, 
interest this regard much 
more the author’s account than 
for her written work. This last 
sane, and produced from the sight- 
viewpoint. 

Miss Theodocia Pearce charm- 
ing young woman whose home 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
rather strange coincidence that 
this brilliant girl should live the 
city where found the Ontario 
School for the two periods 
her life Miss Pearce was entirely 
blind, but remarkable operation 
restored the sight one eye. An- 
other interesting fact connection 
with Miss Pearce that she now 
practically completely without hear- 


ing. Miss Pearce has already pro- 
duced considerable number 
short stories and poems, which have 
appeared from time time The 
Red Book and other American peri- 
odicals, bespeak for her work the 
patronage which its merit really de- 
serves, “The Everlasting Beauty” 
her first novel; but will not 
her last. Canada particular, and 
the blind America general, are 
proud Miss Theodocia Pearce. 
Coming down from literature 
what might called text-books, 
have note this time the appear- 
ance from the press the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind 
Key Braille Musical Notation, 
and Primer Braille Music, edited 
School for the Blind. These little 
works will great interest 
blind musicians, and therefore 
take the liberty quoting few 
sentences explanation and de- 
“There remain principally 
two texts, one simple, the other 
comprehensive, namely, the Primer 
Braille Music, and the Key 
Braille Musical Notation. The Prim- 
good starter for young and 
old alike. not intended for 
use the piano, but merely teach- 
ers’ reading. There small eight 
page supplement the Primer, 
Brief Explanation Bar Over Bar, 
which does well attend the Prim- 
er. England (since 1917) and 
the United States (since 1920) there 
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slight distinction between ‘old’ 
and ‘new’ methods. For reader, 
who professes know nothing 
about the ‘new,’ doubt the best 
text would New Signs and Meth- 
ods—it very brief. The new key 
may used intelligent begin- 
ners, and has most useful Appen- 
dix, table signs, which 
advanced reader any music, new 
old, foreign, may find prac- 
tically any sign does not know.” 

the spring issue The Out- 
look shall have something say 
regarding works Moon’s 'type for 
the blind. This type has been 
date wholly neglected this col- 
umn, but very so. 
Many important interesting 
works very modern character 
are appearing constantly 
splendid type; and since there are 
more than 40,000 volumes printed 
it, circulated Canada and the 
United States yearly, deserves 
mention. Moon’s type one the 
best mediums possible for introduc- 
ing newly blinded adults into the 
mysteries the new world which 
they find themselves. 


Lady Lee* 

still less often, 
lished during the current year—My 
Lady Lee, Edith Ballinger Price. 

Miss Price brings personal inter- 
est.and first hand knowledge her 


: *My Lady Lee, by 


Edith Ballinger Price. 
Greenberg, Publisher. 


stories blind children and the prob- 
lem their training that gives them 
the sure touch one who knows her 
task, and approaches without 
sentimentality, but with 
standing its difficulties which 


Lady Lee charming book, 
and should read all friends and 
teachers blind children, for shows 
the faults into which the ordered 
schools, and the most conscientious 
teachers may easily fall. should 
still more read the public out- 
side the schools, for the members 
this public seldom give the per- 
sons without sight their midst any- 
thing better than pity closely akin 
patronage. 

Lee Kelton, child the Cumber- 
land Mountain country, taken from 
blind babies’ nursery, Miss Anne 
Ramsay, the child quickly dubs 
bring the child naturally any 
child would reared the loving 
atmosphere wise home, and 
make her “different sort” blind 
person. Miss Burke, head the 
nursery, warns her the difficulties 
ahead. have fear that 
spoil her, but you’ll have hard time 
saving her from your friends.” And 
proves—for Anne finds, the 
public exhibits three wrong attitudes 
towards blind child—pity, wonder, 
and incredulity, and all three are 
deadening self-respect, initiative, 
confidence the blind person. 
The: public insists, Anne’s friend, 
Eustis did, that all blind men and 
women are that they 
should make brooms and mops 
subsidized shop. Why necessary, 
Anne wonders, predetermine their 
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destiny, any more than that seeing 
persons? May they not given 
chance develop their peculiar 
tastes talents like other children? 
the little girl lives normal, 
healthy life, free and unrestrained 
routine, learning “see” with her 
imagination, loving beauty 
lieving it, active, treated any 
child would be, neither pitied ‘nor 
unduly indulged. 

But unforeseen circumstances force 
Anne place the child for time 
institution—one the old-fash- 
ioned sort, where excellent educa- 
tion fundamentals and 
people mean kind, but where the 
life steady grind routine. 
Under four and half years this 
discipline, Lee’s bright spirit fades— 
she loses initiative and self-confidence, 
becomes self-conscious, man- 
ner, and easily embarrassed. feel- 


ing inferiority, “physical, mental, 


social” oppresses her. She shy, 
awkward, tongue-tied before people, 
and after short excursion into the 
seeing world, glad take refuge 
ned turn out its graduates efficient 
blind people” and the main did so, 
but “were they citizens the sighted 
world?” its teachers were 
efficient and kind, but some them 
were like Miss Ferrin, who had the 
understanding heart, but was caught 
like cog the machinery 
the routine, and others were like Miss 
Blum, who taught the text book, not 
the children. was some- 
thing other than the inflexible insti- 
tution routine that lent the place 
its curious air eerie abnormality. 
This was blind world. Its seeing 
members were tiny minority; its 
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every action was built 
ness.” 

When Anne can reclaim her charge, 
she finds that instead being the 
normal human being she had wished 
her be, Lee has acquired many 
the “blindisms” her institution 
world. Happy home life and high 
school among seeing girls brings Lee 
back normal but now the 
other obstacle crops again. Her 
girl friends are ready admire and 
praise her, but not receive her into 
full comradeship with them. She at- 
tended few social affairs, for since the 
boys seemed afraid ask her 
dance, she was rather the fringe 
the fun, and the director of. the 
school plays never thought offering 
her part, though here she could have 
excelled. The newspapers published 
dazzling accounts the wonderful 
blind girl, which Anne had the good 
sense not read her. 

New York, where Mamsey and 
Lee the Association secure 
training for the girl’s beautiful voice 
she attracts the attention outside 
patronage, and not easy 
protect her from Mrs. Plympton, who 
alternately patronized, spoiled and 
neglected her, and from Madame 
Koshka, who exploited her. Among 
them they nearly succeed turning 
her from sane, straight-thinking 
girl into artificial young miss, full 
bluffs and poses, but always hu- 
miliated her blindness and beating 
fruitlessly against its handicap. 

Again Mamsey rescues her child 
after this period trial and tempta- 
tion, and her loving sympathy Lee 
things Anne has done for her and 
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why she seems and feels different 
from the other persons 
whom hitherto she has had tendency 
look down upon. not that she 
different from them but that she 
has had different chance life. 

Anne Ramsay the greatest char- 
acter the book, without whom the 
structure the whole story falls. 


She who gives the tale its value 
and points for all who are 
interested the problem 
She had wish make life too 
easy for her ward, but without senti- 
mentality will spur her her 
best endeavors. Through her Lee 
reaches strong and normal woman- 
hood, and ready really begin 
life. 
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